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Southern Trends: Review of the Month 


Tremors from the collapse of massive resistance 
in Virginia continued to spread over the South. 

On the surface, one immediate effect on some 
Deep South politicians seemed to be a stiffening of 
But real feelings were perhaps dis- 
closed by comments among Little Rock segrega- 
tionists that “Virginia has let us down 
lasting and important effect was a new spirit of 
confidence among the many people working all 
over the South to save their schools; they saw now 
that it could be done—and how it could be done. 

In Virginia itself—with Norfolk, Arlington and 
Alexandria peacefully integrated, 
school boycotted by white students, and segrega- 
tionists still calling for abandonment of public edu- 
' cation—the Virginia Committee for Public Schools 


resistance. 


said “infighting has just begun.” 


a Front Royal 


.’ The most 


sition of 


Meantime, another state fell from the total seg- 
regation column when Florida’s Dade County (Mi- 
ami) School Board announced plans to admit four 
Negro children to a white school. 

One of the most significant developments was the 
filing of several new NAACP school suits in North 
Carolina, where a pupil-placement law has kept in- 
tegration to a bare minimum. This is important 
because it appears that the more foresighted segre- 
gationists in several states are retreating to a po- 
“containing” 
ment laws; this has been the policy in North Caro- 
lina from the beginning. 


integration by pupil-place- 


In Alabama, years of hard work and pressure 
produced results when the Justice Department filed 
suit charging the Macon County (Tuskegee) vote 


registrars with discriminating against Negroes. 
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Atlanta Bus Kide 


By CARL BRADEN 
(SCEF Field Secretary) 

Atlanta, Ga.—There was at least one compensation when Frank 
Wilkinson and I had to be here for trial in January because we had 
opposed the Un-American Committee. 

It gave us the privilege of being on hand on the historic day when 
integration began on Atlanta city busses. 

We had challenged the Un-American Committee for its attacks on 
integrationists, so we felt we should help speed integration on this 


occasion. 


Frank was unable to take part in the actual integration of 


a city bus, but he did help integrate a taxicab befcre he had to rush 


back to court. 


The taxicab bore a sign, “For White Passengers Only,” but 
Bishop C. Ewbank Tucker and four of us Caucasians piled in and 


rode without any protest from the driver. 


Bishop Tucker, a fellow 


Louisvillian who is one of my attorneys, is a leader in the African 


Methodist Episcopal Zion Church. 


We were joined in integrating a city bus by another of my attor- 
neys, Leonard B. Boudin of New York, and Jim Dombrowski, New 
Orleans, executive director of SCEF. This was the day after a mass 


meeting, led by Negro ministers, had called for a start on 


and natural” integration. 


The four of us boarded the bus together. 
while I got change from the driver and paid the fares. 


“courteous 


The others found seats 
I watched the 


driver closely as Bishop Tucker sat down in the first seat in the bus, 


right next to the window. 


The driver obviously saw Bishop Tucker sit down, but he gave no 


sign. 


He was apparently following instructions of company officials 


to “see nothing, say nothing, and hear nothing.” 





Why the Walls Crumble in Virginia 


Report From Norfolk 


Report From Arlington 





by SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Arlington, Va.—No one should 
be surprised that the beginning 
of integration was peaceful at 
Stratford Junior High here. 

Our school board came up with 
a plan to desegregate in 1955 but 
was prevented from doing so by 
the state’s massive resistance. 
The people here have been ready. 

The four Negroes who entered 
Stratford already knew many of 
their white classmates. Interest- 
ed groups in the community had 
arranged for them to meet at so- 
cial gatherings before the open- 
ing day. 

The delay and the difficulties 
since 1955 have lined the lawyers’ 
pockets with taxpayers’ money. 
On the other hand, the prolonged 
struggle may have had some good 
effects too. Perhaps it helped to 
smooth the way in places like 
Norfolk. 

It also presented the necessity 
for more white people to take a 
firm stand. Church groups have 
become more active on the issue. 
I think this helped the Negro 
community and strengthened 
their spirit. They know now that 
many whites consider their case 
entirely proper and just. 

Except. for rabid segregation- 
ists, I think all of Arlington was 
proud of February 2. Perhaps 


the greatest inner joy belonged 





to Mrs. Esther Cooper, who was 
president of the NAACP when 
the first suit to admit a Negro 
student to an all-white Arlington 
high school was filed in 1946. 

That suit was lost, but Mrs. 
Cooper continued to work. The 
NAACP was not so strong then 
as it is now, and there were few 
to help. As president from 1940 
to 1951, she struggled to keep it 
alive. When her husband died, 
she had to decide whether to go 
back to work or tc try to live on 
her pension and cent rooms so 
she could have more time to work 
for integration. She chose the 
latter course. 

For the past two years she has 
been less active; now _ there 
are younger hands to carry on. 
But on February 2, 1959, she 
said she felt she had made the 
right choice. 

(Continued on Page 3) 





By JAMES A. DOMBROWSKI 
(SCEF Executive Director) 
Norfolk, Va.—I was in front of 
Norview High School the morn- 
ing Virginia’s massive resistance 
crumbled before the determina- 
tion of Negro children. 


It was below freezing that 
morning of February 2, and a 
brisk north wind was blowing. 
The weather was in our favor. 
Only a large crowd of students 
was to be seen in front of the 
school at 8:30 a.m. 

There appeared to be 800 to 
1,000 all looking as cheerful and 
natural as was possible under 
existing weather conditions. 

There were very few adults in 
evidence, and only four or five 
policemen. I had read that the 
entire force had been alerted; no 
doubt plain-clothes men were on 
hand, but certainly they were not 
conspicuous. 


Arlington Pupil Replies 


The Arlington Defenders of 
State Sovereignty sent letters to 
junior high school students urg- 
ing them to boycott the integrat- 
ed school. The campaign flopped 
completely. 

The thinking of the youngsters 
may be indicated by a reply one 
boy wrote on his own initiative. 
His mother was so proud of the 
letter, she sent it to the Wash- 


—Photo Courtesy of Houston Informer 


HISTORIC MOMENT comes to Houston as Mrs. Charles E. White is 
sworn in as first Negro member of the city’s School Board. Mrs. 
White, second from left, is flanked by other board members, Dr. W. W. 
Kemmerer and Mrs. H. W. Cullen, as Supt. John W. McFarland con- 


ducts the ceremony. Negroes and liberal white citizens joined forces 


to elect Mrs. White. 


ot ae £0 


ington Post. He said in part: 

“You say that the Constitution 
says nothing about public schools, 
but it does say that all men are 
created equal . . . Adolf Hitler 
was in favor of the so-called 
‘Master Race.’ . . . I will be at 
Stratford on Feb. 2 and will be 
there as long as my wonderful 
school stays open.” 


I drove up with Mrs. Ethel 
Clyde and the Rev. William B. 
Abbot, white pastor of Oakdale 
Presbyterian Church in the Nor- 
view area. Mr. Abbot had been 
working for months to pave the 
way for peaceful integration. 

The day before, he had asked 
one of the Negro leaders if they 
would like for him to escort one 
or two of the Negro children. His 
offer was turned down. 

“We want the children to be- 
have just as. normally as pos- 
sible,” was the answer. That was 
the key, and it worked. 

Soon after we got there, a Ne- 
gro pupil arrived. She got out of 
a car, which drove away. 

Seven of the 17 Negroes admit- 
ted to Norfolk schools were to 
register at Norview High. They 
came singly or in pairs. Their 
parents deposited them and de- 
parted. No one paid the Negro 
students any special attention ex- 
cept reporters and photographers. 

This unsensational scene was 
duplicated at five other Norfolk 
schools where Negroes entered. 
Inside the schools, students re- 
ported later, there was wide- 
spread coolness toward the Ne- 
gro students, but on the other 
hand some white students went 
out of their way to show them to 
classes. 

(Continued on Page 3.) 


Many seats next to windows 
were occupied by Negroes sitting 
by themselves. Two or three 
white people were also sitting by 
themselves. 

Leonard Boudin sat next to 
Bishop Tucker and I integrated 
the seat across the aisle from 
them. Jim Dombrowski occupied 
one end of the long seat behind 
the driver. This placed him close 
to Bishop Tucker. 

A white man sitting on the 
other end of the long seat, just 
behind the driver, paid no at- 
tention. Neither did anyone 
else on the bus. You would 
have thought that Atlanta 
busses ‘had been integrated for 
years. 

We learned that in some sec- 
tions of the city steps toward in- 
tegration were a bit more cau- 
tious. In any case, Negro men 
took the advice of their leaders 
and did not sit next to white 
women. This policy was adopted 
to ease the shock for those white 
folk who still have the illusion 
that they are better than some- 
body else. 

Anyhow, Atlanta made one 
more important step toward the 
future with little apparent pain. 





Youth Mareh Set 

The Youth March for Inte- 
grated Schools will be held in 
Washington on Saturday, April 
18. A petition campaign is be- 
ing conducted in advance of the 
march. Committee in charge is 
at 312 W. 125th St., New York 
27, N. Y. 





A Southern Profile 





Shuttlesworth Lives by Faith 


By Staff Correspondent 

(This is one of a series of ar- 
ticles on outstanding integration 
leaders. The name of the Rev. F. 
L. Shuttlesworth is widely heard, 
but few people know about the 
man himself.) 

Birmingham, Ala. — The Rev. 
Fred L. Shuttlesworth has learned 
the secret of trust and the power 
of faith. He believes completely 
that he is on God’s side and that 
God is on his side in the struggle 
for human rights. 

This faith has carried him 
through bombings, near - bomb- 
ings, jailings, severe beatings, in- 
juries to his family, and threats 
to his life and theirs. It has made 
him one of the most cussed and 
discussed men in the integration 
movement in America. 








F. L. Shuttlesworth 


He is cussed by men like Eu- 
gene “Bull” Connor, police com- 
missioner of Birmingham, which 


is without a doubt the city with 
the worst race relations in North 
America. He is discussed by peo- 
ple all over the world who keep 
up with the struggle for equal 
rights in the South. 

Militant folk like the way Mr. 
Shuttlesworth operates. Others 
say he wants to move too fast; 
some don’t approve of his meth- 
ods. But all agree that he is un- 
matched for sheer courage in the 
face of danger. In fact, his self- 
forgetful devotion to the cause of 
human rights seems to give him a 
contempt of danger. 

The leader of Birmingham’s 
bus protest and its civil rights 
struggle will be 37 years old on 
March 18. He has spent his whole 
life in Alabama and he is a prod- 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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How It’s Done 





The Christian Social Relations 
Department of the Maryland- 
Delaware Council of Churches is 
conducting a sticker campaign in 
support of its efforts for equal 
job opportunities. People are 
asked to attach to bill payments 
the following statement: 

“As your customer, I welcome 
being served by any qualified per- 
son, regardless of race, creed or 
color.” 





A similar technique was used 
effectively by the Fairfax County 
Council on Human Relations in 
northern Virginia and other 
groups in the Washington area 
in attempting to break down dis- 
crimination in hiring in Wash- 
ington department stores. 

Stamps saying “We believe in 
merit hiring” were affixed to bill 
payments. This along with other 
efforts by an Employment Com- 
mittee in Washington paid off; at 
least three large department 
stores have improved their hiring 
practices by employing Negroes 
as sales clerk or in other “custo- 
mer relations” positions. 


The sticker idea is being ap- 
plied to efforts against housing 
segregation by a group in South- 
ern California, the Women for 
Legislative Action. They have 
printed stickers, to be used on 
every kind of mail, saying: 
“Integrated Neighborhoods—De- 
mocracy in Action!” It’s a small 
thing, writes Irmgard Lenel, one 
of the group’s legislative chair- 
men, but every little bit helps. 

In below-zero weather this win- 
ter, ministers and other citizens 
maintained a constant picket line 
at Kansas City stores which re- 
fuse to serve Negroes in their res- 


taurants and tea rooms. The ef- 
fort was led by the Committee for 
Social Action organized by min- 
isters and women in both Kansas 
Cities. The group began picket- 
ing after store owners refused to 
hear their grievances. As winter 
broke, the merchants also thawed 
and agreed to negotiate. 


A cultural event provided an 
opportunity for relaxed communi- 
cation between the races in St. 
Petersburg, Fla., when an arts 
group presented its quarterly mu- 
sical program with some per- 
formers Negro, some white. The 
audience was also _ interracial. 
“The best part,” reports Tom 
Dreier, St. Petersburg editor and 
writer, “was the talks we had 
when we went into the other 
room for coffee and cake.” 


(The Patriot welcomes reader- 
contributions to this column.) 





‘Wall Between’ 
Is Runner-Up 


“The Wall Between,” a book 
on race relations by Anne Bra- 
den, was one of four leading 
contenders for the 1959 Na- 
tional Book Award in the non- 
fiction category. 

Books were nominated for 
the award by members of the 
American Book Publishers 
Council, American Booksellers 
Association, and Book Manu- 
facturers’ Institute. 

Mrs. Braden is a field secre- 
tary and editor for SCEF. The 
book can be bought from SCEF 
for $5. Publisher is Monthly 
Review Press, 66 Barrow St., 
New York 14, N. Y. 














Book Notes 





THE NATURE OF PREJUDICE, 
by GORDON W. ALLPorRT, Double- 
day (Anchor), New York, $1.45. 
This is a new paperback edi- 

tion of a book first published in 

1954 which is already considered 

a classic in the field of psychol- 

ogy. 

The author, a noted Harvard 
psychology professor, traces and 
analyzes scientifically the roots of 
ethnic prejudice. It is important 
reading for all who seek to com- 
bat such prejudice on a practical 
level. 

The new edition is edited and 
shortened to make it more use- 
ful to lay readers. 

The original book, of course, 
was written before the 1954 Su- 
preme Court decision. In a fore- 
word to the new edition, Allport 
says no subsequent events would 
lead him to alter his basic ap- 
proach. He does make two inter- 
esting observations: 

Noting his previously stated 
theory that in this country an in- 
tegrated racial situation comes 
about most easily in response to 
a firmly enforced executive order, 
he reasons that it would have 
been psychologically sounder for 
the Supreme Court to have insist- 
ed on prompt compliance to its 
1954 decision. 

However, since the course of 
gradualism has been chosen, he 
cites his previous findings to indi- 
cate that it’s best to start the 
integration process among the 
youngest school children. 


BIGGER THAN LITTLE ROCK, 
by Rogert B. Brown, The Sea- 
bury Press, Greenwich, Conn., 
$3.50. 

The Rt. Rev. Robert B. Brown 
is Episcopal bishop of Arkansas. 
In that capacity, he played a lead- 
ing role in the efforts of the 
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Bits of History 


Southerner Stirs Garrison 


By DON WEST 
The early anti-slavery movement found no place in the United 
States more favorable than the great Appalachian Mountains of the 
South. 
It was here that the first anti-slavery newspaper was published. 
It was here that Benjamin Lundy came later to edit his newspaper. 
It was from the anti-slavery sentiment of these mountains that Wil- 





liam Lloyd Garrison learned to be an abolitionist. 


Charles Osborn who, with Elihu Embree and John Rankin, had led | 22™®; 
in organizing the Tennessee Manumission Society in 1815, moved to 


Ohio to spread his gospel. 


There he published his anti-slavery 


Philanthropist. He met Lundy and solicited his aid in editorial duties. 
Lundy had not previously been too concerned with abolitionist 


ideology. 
became a convinced abolitionist. 


But by association with this anti-slavery Southerner he 


Beginning his own newspaper later in Tennessee, Lundy organized 


127 abolitionist societies by 1827. 


Of this number, 106 were in the 


South and four fifths of the membership was in the same area, par- 


ticularly in or near the Appalachian Mountains. 


and nearby areas were considered better fields for anti-slavery work 


than either Ohio or New England. 


This anti-slavery sentiment eventually spread to the North, in- 
cluding New England. On a trip to Boston, while speaking to a group 


of ministers, Lundy met William Lloyd Garrison. 


Garrison was not 


then an abolitionist, nor had he previously shown any evident concern. 
This must have been even more true of the other members of the 


gathering to whom Lundy spoke. 


For eleven years later, after much 


experience in struggle himself, Garrison describes Lundy’s reception 


in these words: 


“He might as well have urged the stones in the street to cry out 


in behalf of the captives. 


O the moral cowardice, the chilling 


apathy, the criminal unbelief, the cruel skepticism that were re- 


vealed on that memorable occasion. 


was a damper on his feelings.” 


Poor Lundy! That meeting 


But Lundy had reached Garrison. Men like Embree, Osborn, John 
Rankin and Lundy lit the blaze and kept the anti-slavery fires alive 
against overwhelming odds._ They paved the way for the Garrisons 


who came later. 





church to make its influence felt 
in the Little Rock school crisis of 
1957. This book is his view of 
that crisis: what happened, why 
it happened, and the conflicting 
forces at work. 

A number of books are un- 
doubtedly yet to be written on 
Little Rock, and this is certainly 
not the definitive one. It is, 
however, a revealing study. It 


provides valuable insights into 
the varied thinking of different 
clergymen faced with a fact of 
social crisis, into the various ap- 
proaches pursued, and the reasons 
why the church, like everyone 
else, seemed to fail so miserably 
in 1957 in Little Rock. 

Bishop Brown also offers hope 
that the apparent failure may be 
temporary. 





“Why I Believe in Integration .. .’ 





Texas Professor Deplores Waste of Talent 


By PAUL F. BOLLER, JR. 


(The author of this article, one 
of a series, is an associate profes- 
sor of history at Southern Meth- 
odist University in Dallas.) 





The Associated Press recently 
distributed a story about Willie 
Robert Porter of Houston. 

Willie is a shy, studious Negro 
lad, a junior-high student, with 
a passion for science. He has 
delved into chemistry, astrono- 
my, and electronics; his current 
fascination is with nuclear phys- 
ics. 

He asked for and received per- 
mission from the Atomic Energy 
Commission to use some uranium 





Quotations To Kemember 


“This is Appomattox. 


“So, without anyone’s intending it, the urbaniza- 
tion and industrialization of the South is pushing 
the Negro toward first-class citizenship.”— South- 
ern Regional Council President James 


Dabbs, speaking in Richmond. 





“The basic reason for the defeat of the anti- 
filibuster forces in the Senate does not lie in (Sen- 
It lies in the in- 
difference of Northern and Western white men to 
the Negro’s struggle for equality.”—I. F. Stone, 
Washington journalist, in his news letter. 


ator) Lyndon Johnson’s agility. 


Richmond has 
—Arkansas Gazette editor Harry Ashmore, com- 
menting on defeat of segregation in Virginia. 


fallen.” 


children. 


McBride white girl. 


“Tender age is involved here. 


These are mere 


They are in no sense criminals.”—Char- 
lotte, N. C., Observer, protesting North Carolina 
officials’ handling of the cases of the two little Ne- 


gro boys, Hanover Thompson, 10, and David Simp- 
son, 8, who were jailed after they were kissed by a 


“These signs are insulting to white students be- 
cause they express the assumption that we object 
to Negroes and Negro patronage.” —Student at 
West Virginia Wesleyan, Buckhannon, W. Va., in a 
letter to the student newspaper calling for protests 
against signs in Buckhannon business places saying 
“We serve white people only.” 


nitrate in an experiment for his 
science club. He is probably the 
only junior-high student in the 
nation today who has this privi- 
lege. 

That the Associated Press re- 
garded Willie’s story as news is 
not surprising. What is remark- 
able, however, is that one of the 
segregationist papers in Texas 
found a prominent place on its 
front page for the story. 


Apparently it did not occur to 
the editors that this news item 
was a brief and eloquent refuta- 
tion of the hundreds of editorials 
they have written attacking inte- 
gration. 
sense, as well as simple justice, 
rebel against the notion that Wil- 
lie, because of the color of his 
skin, should be segregated? 


For does not common 


There are thousands of Willies 
—and Margarets—in our nation. 
Some undoubtedly possess greater 
and some have lesser native abil- 
ity than the Houston boy. That 
all of them should have oppor- 
tunities for intellectual develop- 
ment equal to those of white 
youngsters is unarguable. 


The struggle between merit and 
privilege is as old as the Ameri- 
can Republic. Jefferson thought 
the battle against entrenched 


privilege, based on wealth and 
birth, must first be waged in the 
public schools—where “precious 
gifts” latent in the people could 
be developed. 


Segregationists today seek to 
perpetuate unlegitimated privi- 
lege. Integrationists are eager to 
develop, 


in Jefferson’s words, 


“worth and genius” in “every 


condition of life.” 


A “revolution of rising expec- 
tations” is sweeping the globe. 
Demands on the intellectual and 
spiritual resources of Americans 
become heavier with each passing 


day. Only at our peril can we 
squander the “precious gifts” 
of the Willies of this nation by 
maintaining a wasteful, unjust, 
and undemocratic system of seg- 
regated education. 





Paul F. Boller, Jr. 


This mountain region © 
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Widespread repercussions re- 
}culted when a Charleston, W. Va., 
hotel refused to accept Elgin Bay- 
lor, star basketball player with 
the Minneapolis Lakers, in town 
to play in a National Basketball 
Association game against Cincin- 
Snati. 

| The entire team walked out of 
ithe hotel; Baylor sat out the 
igame; Minneapolis lost. The 
) Lakers said they would hence- 





‘forth demand a non-segregation 
‘clause in all game contracts. The 
1N.B.A. said all clubs in the Asso- 
‘ciation would do likewise. 

The Charleston Gazette, al- 
though critical of Baylor’s refusal 
‘to play, called for conciliation by 
‘the Ministerial Association or a 

mayor’s commission to end hotel 
‘and restaurant discrimination. If 
‘that didn’t work, the paper said, 


anti-discrimination legislation 
should be enacted. 
Oo * - oO” 
The Florida P.T.A. issued a 


plea that free public schools be 
maintained in that state. Spokes- 





Unionist Beaten 


Decent public opinion has 
been outraged by the beating 
and arrest of Asbury Howard, 
52-year-old vice-president of 
the International Union of 
Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers, 
in Bessemer, Ala. 

Howard and his son were 
summoned to court on a 
breach-of-peace charge  be- 
cause they erected a six-foot 
billboard depicting a chained 
Negro and urging Negroes to 
vote. As they left, 40 white 
men attacked them. The elder 
Howard suffered head wounds 
that required ten stitches. 

Bessemer police headquar- 
ters are in the building where 
the attack occurred. The only 
arrests were Howard and his 
son, who were charged with 
disorderly conduct. 

Protests should be directed 
to the Department of Justice, 
which has been asked by Ala- 
bama Negro leaders to investi- 
gate. 











THE SOUTHERN PATRIOT 


News in Brief 


men said the group was taking 
no position on integration but 
“found nothing important enough 
to close public schools.” 

* ad ok * 

In Hoxie, Ark., the voters in a 
record turnout refused to remove 
two School Board members who 
were on the board when the town’s 
schools were integrated in 1955. 
A recall election had been called 
on the petition of a segregationist 
currently on the School Board. 

* * ok * 

At Athens, Ga., a spot poll of 
200 University of Georgia stu- 
dents by the campus newspaper 
showed that 60 per cent of them 
prefer integration to closing the 
university. Only 30 per cent said 
they would rather have the school 
closed; 10 per cent expressed no 
opinion. 

* * * * 

The Washington, D. C. News- 
paper Guild has called on the 
city’s newspapers to drop racial 
designations from real estate ads. 

* * * * 

In Atlanta, P.T.A. polls con- 
ducted in 34 white schools showed 
them voting 18 to 15 to accept 
“limited” integration rather than 
close public schools. A total of 
79 schools were asked to conduct 
the poll, but many of them said 
they felt it “unwise” at this time. 

se « © 

The South Carolina Methodist 
Advocate recently devoted an en- 
tire issue to the importance of 
maintaining public schools. 

ke * *~ * 

In Texas, 39 colleges now have 
both white and Negro students, 
the Dallas News reported. This 
includes some formerly Negro 
schools now taking white stu- 
dents. Thirteen other colleges 
reported integration policies but 
do not have mixed student bodies 
at this time. 





Two Boys Freed 


Two little Negro boys jailed for 
kissing a little white girl have 
been freed as a result of nation- 
wide and worldwide protests to 
officials of North Carolina. Fur- 
ther action was planned to make 
their release unconditional. 
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Nashville’s ‘Second Step” 


By ANNA HOLDEN 
(Reprinted from CORE-lator) 


Nashville, Tenn. — With the 
spotlight on defiant Little Rock 
and Virginia, Nashville’s “second 
step” toward school integration 
went almost unnoticed. Accord- 
ing to Nashville’s grade-a-year 
plan, the second grade became in- 
tegrated last fall. 

In line with city administration 
and school board policy, no news 
or pictures of Negroes register- 
ing were released locally. School 
and police officials were pledged 
to take action which would avert 
a repeat performance of last 
year’s mob violence. 

Last year, similar pledges 
had been made but this year, 
after a costly experience with 
an initial soft policy toward 
agitating segregationists, the 
city meant business. 

Negro parents were skeptical, 
however, and were cautious re- 
garding registering their children 
in the desegregated schools. On 
special registration day for first 
graders, only 15 Negro children 
registered for such schools. 

Fifteen additional Negro chil- 
dren signed up on registration 
day for second graders. On the 
Monday when school opened, four 
more Negro children registered in 
formerly white schools, bringing 
the total to 34 out of an eligible 
300. 

CORE members and friends 
initiated a survey to locate eli- 
gible children in nine of the af- 
fected districts and later person- 
ally contacted parents of 215 of 
them in follow-up visits. 

Participating in the survey 
were some of the parents who 
had enrolled their own children 


. Arlington 


(Continued from Page 1) 
She had talked that day with 


Mrs. Carter Taylor, the mother 
of the Negro girl who filed the 
suit in 1946. She too was filled 
with happiness. The beginning 
of integration came about 13 
years too late for her daughter— 
but it came. 

















» tionists are Carl Braden, three of his lawyers, and 
two SCEF officials. They are on the steps of the 
_ Federal Building in Atlanta on their way to his | 
recent trial. Braden, an SCEF field secretary, was 
charged with contempt for refusal to cooperate 
From left are SCEF Presi- 
dent Aubrey Williams; the Rt. Rev. C. Ewbank 
Tucker, attorney and bishop of the A.M.E. Zion 
Church; Leonard Boudin, New York, general coun- 
sel for the Emergency Civil Liberties Committee; 
Braden; John M. Coe, Pensacola, Fla., civil liberties 
attorney and president of the National Lawyers 
Guild, and SCEF Executive Director James A. 
Not present but also representing 
Braden is Conrad Lynn, civil rights lawyer and 
In inset at top is 
Frank Wilkinson, prominent civil liberties leader, 


with the Committee. 


Dombrowski. 


NAACP leader in New York. 
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Ordeal in Atlanta 


READY TO DO LEGAL BATTLE against the Un- 
American Committee’s efforts to harass integra- 


also tried for challenging the Un-Americans. 
other important trial was going on in Atlanta at 
the same time—that of George Bright, one of the 


men accused of bombing a synagogue there. 
the day after Braden and Wilkinson were convicted, 
Bright was acquitted. 
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Anna Holden 
in desegregating schools—Mr. & 
Mrs. Hugh Watson, Mr. & Mrs. 
Levator Hodges, Mrs. Fred Doz- 
ier, etc. 

A “Friendly Community Sur- 
vey” cataloguing ages and grades 
gave us the required names and 
addresses of the parents. 

Follow-up visits sounded out 
their feelings toward registra- 
tion in the desegreg ating 
schools. Those interested were 
assured of support. Requests 
for escorts to registration and 
opening day were few, but par- 
ents making them were accom- 
modated by CORE members 
and their friends. 

I reported survey results and 
participated in panel discussions 
at orientation meetings — along 
with Robert McGhee, Lee Pen- 
nington and Florence Smith. One 
of these meetings, attended by 
John Frederick Kasper, the pro- 
fessional segregationist' who 
spark-plugged last year’s mob 
violence, was interrupted by a 
bomb scare. 

The survey’s statistics contrib- 
uted confidence particularly in 
areas where the number of eli- 
gible Negro children proved 
greater than the school board’s 
estimate. The figures gave cour- 
age to Negro parents fearful of 
being pioneers if they registered 
their children at a formerly white 
school. 

For example, in a South 
Nashville school with no Ne- 
groes last year, four Negroes 
registered this year. The sur- 
vey had shown that there were 
as many as 44 eligible Negro 
first and second graders in the 
district. - 








Anna Holden is research assist- 
ant in the Race Relations Depart- 
ment, American Missionary Asso- 
ciation, Fisk University, and is 
chairman of the Nashville group 
of the Congress of Racial Equal- 
ity (CORE). Her pamphlet “A 
First Step Toward School Inte- 
gration” told the story of Nash- 
ville’s first year of desegregation. 








Reluctance to send more Negro 
children to integrating schools 
this year was found to stem from 
lack of confidence in public offi- 
cials, hesitancy to send different- 
aged children to separate schools, 
baby-sitting problems of working 
parents, unwillingness to pioneer 
in a new situation and resistance 
to breaking established associa- 
tions with Negro schools, teach- 
ers and school-related patterns. 


Many Negro parents were 
found to be unaware of the new 
school zones and of the success 
of first grade integration during 
the last school year. 


The total number of Negro 
children registered is only 34. 
But, considering the general 
pattern in the South and last 
year’s mob violence in Nash- 
ville, CORE and other interest- 
ed organizations feel gratified 
by the outcome of the “second 
step.” 





Frank Bancroft 
Killed in Crash 


Frank C. Bancroft, a member 
of the staff of the Southern Con- 
ference for Human Welfare in the 
1940’s, was killed in a plane crash 
in Kentucky recently. He was 
editor of The Southern Patriot 
from September, 1946, to June, 
1947. 


In recent years Mr. Bancroft 
had lived in New York City and 
worked as a medical writer. 
Friends have set up the Frank C. 
Bancroft Memorial Fund to aid 
interracial scholarship, teenage 
interracial work, and integration 
work in the South. 





Report From N orfolk 


(Continued from Page 1) 
In back of this successful 


occasion, of course, was a great 
deal of community condition- 
ing. There had been statements 
from all kinds of groups, from 
ministers to Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

The work of students them- 
selves was notable. On the day 
before school opened, members of 
the Key Club, honorary student 
leader organization, had placed 
an ad in the paper calling for or- 
der and “mature conduct.” They 
were supported by a leading 
group of student athletes. 

Norfolk citizens had learned in 
five months what it is like to be 
without schools. The magnitude 
of support for public education 
that had been building up, not 
only in Norfolk but in other parts 
of the state, was reflected the 
week before when Governor Al- 
mond abandoned the position of 
massive resistance. 

Some felt the General As- 
sembly would override him and 
vote to abandon public schools, 
but it didn’t. For the first time 
since 1954, the total segrega- 
tionists did not have the upper 
hand in the Assembly. 


It should be noted, of course, 
that Almond has retreated only to 
a policy of “containment” — to 
keep integration as minimal as 
possible. The compulsory attend- 
ance law has been repealed, and 
tuition grants are to be made to 
students who won’t go to inte- 
grated schools. lnere is a danger 
that a commission named to pre- 
sent a long-range program will 
come up with plans to virtually 
destroy public education. Much 
will depend on whether public 
support for public schools con- 
tinues to grow and express itself. 

The Richmond News Leader on 
February 2 issued a call to arms 
to the segregationists: “The bat- 
tle that may appear to some men 
today to be ending is seen by us 
as a war that is barely begin- 
ning.” 

But the fact remains that a 
firm beachhead has been estab- 
lished in the Old Dominion. It 
happened basically because 
great numbers of Virginians 
care more about the education 
of their children than they do 
about the myths of white su- 
premacy—and they made their 
voices heard. 
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THE SOUTHERN PATRIOT 


Integrated Schools Better 


How is integration working out 
in the schools of Washington, 
D. C.? This is a question to 
which people everywhere want to 
know the correct answer. 

Segregationists ll the 
South are calling the capital’s de- 
segregation program a “mess” 
which brought crime, racial ten- 
sion, disease and delinquency in 
its wake. A congressional com- 
mittee, heavily loaded with South- 
erners, conducted a “probe” that 
gave them heavy ammunition. 

On the other hand, calmer 

observers and people in the 
field of education say the Wash- 
ington schools, as a whole, are 
better today than ever before. 

The objective 

study of the situation to date re- 


over 


best and most 
cently appeared in a series of ar- 
ticles in the Washington Post. 
They were written by the Post’s 
education reporter, Erwin Knoll. 
The articles have been reprinted 
in a pamphlet, the cover of which 
is pictured at right. 

Knoll carefully examines all the 
charges made against the Wash- 
ington schools. He finds that ra- 
cial tension has been less since 
the schools desegregated in 1954 
than it was before—when over- 
crowding and the recurrent need 
to switch schools from white to 
Negro created constant conflict. 

He finds that delinquency is 
certainly a great problem in the 
capital but that it’s cause is pov- 
erty, not integration, and that un- 
der desegregation officials 
with it more creatively. 


cope 


He quotes police officials as 
saying that integration has not 
contributed to delinquency and 
that “genuine racial incidents 
are few and far between.” 

On the other hand, he notes, in- 
tegration brought many intangi- 
ble values. He quotes Assistant 
Superintendent Francis Gregory 
(an SCEF board member) as say- 
ing: “A tremendous!y satisfying 
moral climate surrounds a com- 
munity that is democratized.” 

Knoll states frankly that inte- 
gration has brought many scho- 
lastic problems, because of the 
long-inferior condition of Negro 
schools. But he finds that school 
officials are meeting these prob- 
lems and solving them. Actually, 
he says, scholastic standards have 





Expert at Work 


The Tennessee Legislature 
has set up a committee to in- 
vestigate Highlander Folk 
School in search of “subversive 
activity.” 

It did so at the urging of 
Bruce Bennett, Arkansas at- 
torney general, who says the 
whole integration movement 
is a communist plot. He said 
the school should be closed. 

In an editorial headed “Why 
Conduct A Witch Hunt for 
Arkansas?” the Nashville Ten- 
nessean expressed the “sus- 
picion that the real purpose— 
despite the communism smoke- 
screen—is to harass and intim- 
idate the institution because 
of its candid advocacy of in- 
tegration.” 

The newspaper added: “As 
thousands of youngsters in Lit- 
tle Rock can testify, Mr. Ben- 
nett is an expert on closing 
schools . . . If there is any- 
thing Tennessee does not need 
at this point, it is the distinc- 
tion of reviving McCarthy- 
ism.” 











The Truth 


\ ¥, 


, Tha ashington’s Schools 


gone up because of the new focus 
on education that integration 
brought. More children are get- 
ting a better education than ever. 

The reporter found that even 
officials who approached 
desegregation reluctantly attri- 


school 


\bout Desegregation 
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bute the system’s current prob- 
lems not to desegregation but to 
90 years of segregation. 
“What did Washington do 
wrong?” he asked one official. 
The reply was: “It had seg- 
regated schools.” 





Turnpike Press, Annandale, Va. 





Where To Get the Reprints 


Quantity orders of the pamphlet reprint of the Washington Post 
articles on the Washington schools may be obtained by writing The 
Prices are 7',¢ each for 100 copies 
or more, 5¢ each for 500 copies or more. 
be ordered from SCEF, 822 Perdido St., New Orleans, La., 15¢ each. 


Ten copies or less may 











os 
Work Is Expanded 


By Florida Couneil 


Predicating its ideal of human 
brotherhood on the belief that 
“here (in the South) live law- 
abiding, God-fearing people who 
are grappling and groping and 
searching as never before,’ the 
Florida Council for Racial Coop- 
eration with headquarters in St. 
Petersburg recently launched an 
expansion campaign. It seeks to 
implement an eight-point pro- 
gram. 

The group, which is bi-racial, 
includes prominent leaders 
from a number of Florida 
cities. The Rev. Ben F. Wy- 
land former executive secretary 
of the United Churches of St. 

Petersburg, is president and 
executive secretary. 

Honorary chairmen are the Rt. 
Rev. Henry L. Louttit, Episcopal 
bishop of South Florida; Dr. R. 
W. Puryear, president of Florida 
N. & I. M. College; Dr. Richard 
V. Moore, president of Bethune- 
Cookman College, and Dr. W. B. 
Stewart, president of Edward 
Waters College. 

The Council’s program for ac- 
itivity includes voting and eco- 
nomic rights of Negroes, recrea- 
tion, education, and cultural fa- 
cilities, and “the elimination of all 
segregation and second-class cit- 
izenship in our way of life. . .” 

Two specific projects are 
planned for the immediate fu- 
ture: one to obtain integration 
of ambulance services and the 
other to mobilize public opin- 
ion for correction of widespread 
sub-standard housing condition 
in Negro communities. 

Recently a Negro collapsed on 
the street in St. Petersburg’s 
business district. When the am- 
bulance summoned by police ar- 
rived and the driver saw the pa- 
tient was Negro, he waved his 
hand and drove away. There was 


delay before a Negro-owned am- 
bulance could get there, and the 


man died soon after hospital ad- © 


mission. 


The Council will seek a city 4 


policy or revoking licenses of 
ambulances that refuse service 
because of race. On housing, it 
plans such projects as a motor- 
cade through Negro slums to 
alert the public to the evils of 
segregated housing. 

The group is now conducting a 
campaign for funds. The same 
week this was begun a _ public 
fund appeal was made by a group 
described by the St. Petersburg 
Times as welding together “seg- 
regationists, anti-UN’ers, anti- 
fluoridationists, and other right- 
wingers ... to influence the Flor- 
ida Legislature.” Observers felt 
considerable sums of money would 
be available to them. 

Persons who would like to cast 
their vote the other way may 
send contributions to the, Florida 
Council for Racial Cooperation, 
3028 Ninth Ave., North, St. Pe- 
tersburg. 


Write Your 
Congressman 


Hearings on civil rights legis- 
lation are being held in Wash- 
ington. 

The only really strong proposal 
is that introduced by a group led 
by Sen. Paul Douglas. This con- 
tains the key provision that would 
empower the Justice Department 
to file suits to speed school inte- 
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gration—thus putting the burden ~ 


of enforcing the law at least 
partly where it belongs, on the 
Federal Government. As it is 
now, this burden falls entirely on 
individuals and private organiza- 
tions, such as the NAACP. 








- Shuttlesworth Lives by Faith and Trust 


(Continued from Page 1) 
uct of the conditions in this state. 


He reflects the rising militancy 


of his generation of Southern 
Negroes. 
Mr. Shuttlesworth was born 


near Montgomery but was reared 
in the suburbs of Birmingham. He 
married Miss Ruby Keeler of Bir- 
mingham in 1941, a year after 
graduating from high school. 

He worked in a rock quarry 
near Birmingham and then as a 
truck driver in Mobile. There he 
felt the call to go into the minis- 
try. He went to night school and 
later moved to Selma, Ala., to en- 
ter Selma University. For two 
years, he supported his family 
with odd jobs. 

“T did all this on faith and I 
guess that is how God prepared 
me for this work I am doing now. 
For weeks I never earned any 
money while I was going to 
school; yet we were never hun- 
gry and never in dire need. It 
was there I learned the deep se- 
cret of trust and the power of 
faith. I also learned to be con- 
cerned but never to worry over 
problems.” 

He pastored churches near and 
in Selma while attending Ala- 
bama State College in Montgom- 
ery. By 1953, he had acquired 
two academic degrees and 16 
hours of graduate work and re- 
turned to Birmingham as pastor 
of Bethel Baptist Church 

Two years later he got 77 
ministers to sign a petition to 


employ Negro policemen in Bir- 
mingham. He also led a dele- 
gation to the City Commission. 
He next got 4,500 Negroes and 

119 whites to sign a petition to 
hire Negro police. 

The City Commission promised 
action, but backed off when ten- 
sion rose as a result of the mur- 
der of Emmett Till in Mississippi. 
“IT became convinced that politi- 
cians smile and say ‘Yes’ when 
they really mean ‘Hell no,’” the 
young minister declared. 

Mr. Shuttlesworth, who is a 
member of the SCEF board, be- 
came a member of the NAACP’s 
local executive committee in 
1956. He recalls that a commit- 
tee meeting was being held when 
word came that the NAACP had 
been outlawed in Alabama. He 
immediately helped organize the 
Alabama Christian Movement for 
Human Rights, which he heads. 

“They could outlaw the NAACP 
but they couldn’t outlaw the 
masses if they really wanted their 
rights,’ Mr. Shuttlesworth de- 
clared. “The Negroes have learned 
that the white man is helpless 
when you seek your rights with 
persistence and Christian love. He 
doesn’t know how to fight this 
kind of battle. 

“We decided to make passive 
resistance our method but to be 
actively passive. That meant 
to get out and work actively for 
our rights.” 

The Birmingham bus protest 
and a movement to desegregate 


the public schools are just two of 
the projects of the ACMHR. Mr. 
Shuttlesworth says there was no 
intention to conduct a bus protest 
like the one in Montgomery; the 
area of Birmingham is so much 
greater. Bus segregation is cur- 
rently under a three-pronged at- 
tack in the courts. 

“The protest, whether success- 
ful or not, demonstrated that Ne- 
groes are ready to fight,” the 
minister said. “This is something 
nobody ever thought would hap- 
pen in Birmingham. Since the ar- 
rests of myself and others in Oc- 
tober, there have been almost 40 
meetings to raise funds for bonds 
and fees and the cost of carrying 
on the protest. This shows the 
awakening and interest of our 
people. 

“The night of our trial, 5,000 
Negroes gathered around the 
Courthouse and thousands 
stayed until 1 a.m. Yet they 
were orderly and there was not 
one incident. Nobody was mo- 
lested or even threatened. 

“Another sign of the times is 
the fact that 200 Negroes put 
their signatures on a petition to 
desegregate the city parks and 
six families filed suit to open the 
schools. A suit is being prepared 
on the parks. All this in the face 
of threats, reprisals, police intim- 
idation, and cajolery in ‘Bull’ 
Connor’s special haven of Bir- 
mingham.” 

This perhaps is why Mr. Shut- 
tlesworth does not see himself as 


the hero of Birmingham. He says 
the real heroes are the thousands 
of Negroes whose names people 
do not hear but who are suffering 
and sacrificing daily for freedom. 
He himself was beaten with 
chains and brass knuckles and 
hurt severely when he and his 
wife tried to enroll their chil- 
dren in a white school. Mrs. 
Shuttlesworth was stabbed in 
the hip and their 14-year-old 
daughter, Fredericka, was hurt 
when a car door was slammed 
on her foot. They have three 
other children, 16, 12, and 9. 

The family narrowly escaped 
death when a dynamite bomb de- 
stroyed their home and severely 
damaged the church on Christmas 
night in 1956. Mr. Shuttlesworth 
was sleeping in a bed directly 
over the point of explosion. 

His bed fell into the wreckage 
but he was unhurt—never got a 
scratch. No wonder he feels that 
he is cupped in the hand of a God 
that smiles on his endeavors. 





Funds Needed 


The many activities of the 
Alabama Christian Movement 
for Human Rights, plus the 
cost of a multitude of court ac- 
tions, require the outlay of 
large sums of money. Persons 
wishing to help should send 
funds to the Rev. Fred L 
Shuttlesworth, chairman, 3191 
29th Ave., North, Birmingham. 
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